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intelligence, are being revived under 
new Republic, and women are again 
pleying with institutions and liberties, 
as as when Mesdames de 
Pom , in, Deffant, Popli- 
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mdency to suc 
in most of our own cities. The 
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and Country Club of Boston, the Wis- 
tar Parties in Philadelphia, the Literary Club 
in Charl the recent converzaziones at 


5 “gah pone aay to cluster 
an 
ion and mind are rarely for a long 
Hol inert z fas 


i mre | in Europe, from 
the beginning to the middle of the last centu- 
. Schlosser is a Privy Councillor and Pro- 
ede of History in the University of Heidel- 
berg. He is chiefly known in continental 
am he pe great work, the History of the 
Century, and of the Nineteenth 
ill the overthrow of the French Empire, a 
= pets its value not an 
e profoun minute acquaintance e 
author with the subject, from the new views 
which are presented and the hitherto unex- 
8. & T. M.—7 


NEW YORK, JULY 22, 1850. 
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in Versai onl 
when it was too late. How it would 
have been then, as Sismmendel bad sh 

very clearly in his memoirs, te fetter Voltaire, 
who was ive to the and how im- 
pas a ar — been for the ey 
will appear in the following paragraphs, in 
which we shall show that even the Parisian 
theatre, whose boards were led as a 
model by all Europe, freed itself from’ the in- 
fluence of the court, became dependent on the 
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of Orleans or his bois * view ten om 
acne abd medi of life? " 

The time of the minority of Louis XV. and 
that of the administration of Cardinal Fleury 


carried on a quiet but continual contest with 
the persons and systems which were protect- 
ed by the government and theclergy. Fle 

regarded ing as sinful which had the 


laughed at in the World: he favored the 
clergy, school learning, the tone of the times 
Louis XIV.; but the spirit of the age de- 

ing different from this. 


gtr on A believed, but the public soon learnt 
do homage to the tone-glving scholars, to 


more the ion 


The queen, on her part, migh t have been 
able A wear a oe ae how- 
ever le power she in er a 
when compared with the mistresses of the 


f 





= coeaee 


ye a, as of the fact. We 

+ our ers with some extracts 
from these letters, which are preserved in the 
azchives of the French empire, when we come 
ae abolition of the order of 
esuits. a 

As to the enlightened mistresses who hed 
much more power and influence than the 
ueen, Pompadour seemed, as we learn from 
Secret fete peeves Se 
iterature e ii 
for its wrt ae she saw aow i 
ant writers and the influence of the press had 
become; but partly because both she and the 
king were al er destitute of any sense 
for the beauti ements Py Sg 
partly because the better portion of the 


Marmontel were disposed to be, who undoubt- 
edly received some marks of favor from her. 
Voltaire is therefore quite right when he lays 
upon the court the blame of allowing the iz.- 
fluence which literature then exercised n 
the e, to be withdrawn altogether 

the king and his ministers, and to be trans- 
ferred to the hands of the Parisian ladies and 


Minowat hed netihes taly soronies Us Se- 
gedies nor his epic poems. It is characteris- 
Se both of the court and of Voltaire that he 
himself forward for admission 

t to attract attention by 
which called a piece of 
harmlaane pone aemenpee Popa mig Fras 9 
2 : J al- 
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was her natural son, and for re 
indifference Lis being brought up by the wife 
of @ common glazier as her own son; but 
stories still worse than even these are told of 
her. She enriched herself, as many others 
did, in the time of Law’s scheme, by no very 
creditable means ; and fell under such a seri- 


of paring Pere peiry *0 the 


ous i ; 
death of one of those had carri babel E 


ition, from 
which ete not p rs her ons in- 
nocence, but by means e erful u- 
ence of her di Ame: aT hdatiaees and friends. 


All this did not prevent Pope Benedict XIV., 
Tambertin, had been often 


cardinal, : : g 

with Fleury, with the court, and with the city 
in general; she is also known as an author- 
ess. tht pl pgm ry 0 nya: 
ature properly we yy her no 

in silence, with this speed cay, that people 
are accustomed to place the ‘Comte de Com- 


minges, written by Madame de Tencin, on the 


. | longed, could never altogether 


.| new literature of the 
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contempt for science, if indeed it 
she was accustomed to call her soci von 


. FKonte- 
vetius 


uous manner 


rr ait hs cen al the 
L was only once in the society, 
Aristomenes,’ 


and that in order to read his ‘ Ari 

and that greater simplicity and good humor 
prevailed than in the house of Madame 
Geoffrin, in which he was properly at home. 
Madame de Tencin’s influence upon the 


posi 
rather the spirit of may be 
judged of from the fact, that ake lary 

tributed to the first preparation and favorable 
reception of Montesquieu’s ‘Spirit of Laws.” 


adame Geoffrin went further ; 
the society which had previously met at Mad- 
ame de Tencin’s, no sooner held their re- 


guessed alte ooneat the intentions of Mad- 
ame in, when i 


Madame Geoffrin became celebrated all 


over Europe, merely by dev: ing a ion of 
of| her ineome and Of hes time i lie onion 


of clever society. She had neither the know- 
the mind, nor the humility of Madame 

de Tencin, which the latter at 
toward the close of her life; she was cold, 
ing, and t into her 
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full 
i Pak tiladsters auhgalcbentad 
ai etek dined oh tie house. On such 
occasions especially, Madame Geoffrin dis- 
all the charms of her mind, and called 
us, “now let us be ble.” 


, even 


‘her by the tender name of mother, invited 
‘her to Warsaw, and received aah DP esxcmt 
age of distinction. ‘All the German 
courts which followed the fashion, paid cor- 
Ln gop in order to be made acquainted 
the trifles which occupied that circle. 
Catherine II. had no sooner mounted the 
began to pay a commissioner 
at this literary court, and even Maria Theresa 
‘distinguished Madame in in a remark- 


able manner, on her return from‘ Poland. 
i ry Mar- 


; who 
together with the chiefs of 
the new. literature, and most humbly did 
to the old faitli, because she had 

never wholly forsaken her old prejudices. 
The able writers of the time were used by 
Geoffrin only as means to promote her objects, 


to gain a reputation for dor, and to 
glorify France. The King of Prussia sought 
society, in order to re and cheer hi 


mind when he was worn out with the cares 

and toils of government. 
Madame in opened her house regu- 
larly on Mondays for artists, and on Wed- 
ys for men of learning; but as she 
neither understood the arts nor sciences, she 
‘took part in the conversation only so far as 
she could do so without capenein, bes weak 
side. She understood admirably how to at- 
tract the great men to her house, to whose 
houses she herself very seldom went; and as 
long as the appearance of fashionable infi- 
delity and of scoffing, which was then the 
mode in the higher circles, was n to 
her real 


this object, she carefully concealed 
igious opinions. 

e weak Marmontel, who, according to 
his own description, was only fitted for super- 
ficial conversation and writing, boasts of the 
prudence, foresight and skill of his protect- 
ress, and shows how she understood the way 
to oo the confidence of others without ever 
yielding her own. This distinguished art 
made the house of Madame in invalu- 
able to the great world, and to those learned 
men who wished to shine in this kind of soci- 
ety, and to cultivate and avail themselves of 
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sides; but in the knowled 
tained to the manners 

ciety, in the knowledge 





usage of ' 
of men, and 
larly of women, she was deeply learned, and 


80- 
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was able to give some very useful instruc- 
tions. 

It would lead us too far into the hi of 
the following period, to enumerate and ¢ 
acterize the members of these societies. 
It may suffice to mention, that in addition to 
all the guests who’ frequented Madame de 
Tencin’s, ail the friends of Voltaire’s school, 
and at first also Rousseau, made a part of the 
society at the house of Madame Geoffrin. We 
have already remarked that no owes minis- 
ter, or distinguished man of all Eu came 
to Paris who did not visit Madame Geoffrin, 
and think it an honor to be invited to her 
house, becanse hé there found united all that 
was exclusively called talent in Europe. 

Kaunitz also, who was then only a courtier 
in Versailles, came to Madame Geoffrin’s par- 
ties. He was’ man who Bae we ot — 
aurprising manner true philosophy and a 
Scnowlelig of political ostnleusy, with the pd 
ward appearance of a fop and a trifler. 
Among the other distingui men who lived 
in Paris, Marmontel names with high praise 
the Abbé Galliani, Caraccioli, who was after- 
ward Neapolitan ambassador, and the Swedish 
ambassador, Count Creutz. 

Marmontel was so much delighted with this 
society, even at a very advanced age, that he 
gives us also accounts of their evening par- 
ties: “ As I was in the habit of dining with 
the learned and with the artists at Madame 
Geoffrin’s, so was I also of supping with her 
in her more limited and select circle. At 
these petits soupers there was no carousing or 
luxuries,—a fowl, spinach and pancakes con- 
stituted the usual fare. The society was not 
numerous: there met ther only five or six 
of her icular friends, or even persons ot 
the highest rank, who were suited to each 
other, and ba a phe. poms: It 
appears distinc the 
nll from Maraionbel how the Figh nobil- 
ity on these occasions treated the learned, and 
how the learned demeaned themselves toward 
the nobility. I¢ appears, therefore, that 
Rousseau was not in error when he alleged 
that emptiness and wantonness only were 
cherished in these societies, and that the lit- 
erature which was then current was only a 


slow poison. 
gpl ates ged. castes alae 
of the great world contemporaneously wi 
in, and attained so high a degree of 
celebrity, that the Emperor h paid her 
a visit in her advanced period of life, and thus 
afforded her the opportunity of paying him 
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Deffant ht 
those persons whom 
was in Paris; among 
Hénault, and, at a later period of which we 
to this circle 


gners, glishma 
played the same character in this house which 
the Swede Creutz had assumed in that of 
Geoffrin. Deffant and her Walpole became 
celebrated throughout Europe by their printed 
lence, which, on account of its 
sm: ess and emptiness, like all books writ- 
Stee genta me found very numerous 
ers. 


- Deffant, moreover, like Geoffrin, was faith- 
less to her friends ;‘she wished indeed to en- 
6 ty ete ad ewes freedom in their society, 
Aten | that pe pe miggrad 
lish abroad this om. And she strongly 
wf of the vehemence with which 
assailed the existing order of things. 
When she afterward lost a considerable 
part of her pro , and became blind, she 
occupied a small dwelling in an ecclesiastical 
phil tion in are ra ie mene 
i hers, poets artists in her house ; 
Sad dwrowder Loigive a little more life to-the 
conversation, she invited a young lady whose 
circumstances were straitened to be her com- 
nion. This was Mademoiselle a : 
?Espi was not beautiful, but was 


and there was afterward formed around her 
a circle of her.own. Deffant turned day into 
night, and night into day. She the 
Duchess of Luxembourg, who was inseparable 
from her, received learned distinguished per- 
sonages = ene anv amnen six — beiiog 
evening during the greater the night. 

The inipoetance in whic! onsh ladies and 
such societies were held, not merelyin France 
but in all Europe, may be judged of from the 


| young companion was 





in it, and the whole literary world felt its ef- 


be o firm 


enter upon a fuller consi eration of the tone 
and taste which reigned in this assembly, as 


for us to judge of 
societies in great 
may be best learned from their 


which 
world. i 
own and conversation, a specim 


fortune of the lady herself. 
ere assembled members of the 
great world who were addicted to carousing 














War anainds religion and morality. Wi 


e 
however, return to these men in the follewing | i 


ach for a Whole quarter of a cent 
 dinner- Sundays, whi 
3 tn ehe history of athcoea Al 


those were invi 
out-spoken for ; and even D’Alembert 
aléo at a later period withdrew from their 


‘Grimm, whose ous correspondence has 
been published in the nineteenth century, 
ps ‘minutes and notices of all the meniora- 
e sayings and doings that served to entertain 
and occupy the polite world in E . Grimm 
also © ined and feasted these distinguish- 
sal fe Cetin, or employed si paid by tas 
or or empl an 
eourt or the Em Catherine £5 collect Pa- 
risian anecdotes, neither had he then’ been 
made a but ‘was merely civil 
ese. Both J.J. Rowsseau an 
Buffon beraag gh rpeteagnes societies ; But 


‘the first in Paris, and the other quietly 
oe 





THE ATHENZUM UPON HAWTHORNE.* 
The London Atheneum, of the 15th June, 
has the oir her wre upon the last work 
of aes WTHORNE ahi ae 
sad | is a most powerful and pai story. 
Mr. Hawthorne must be well Reseia to our 
readers as a favorite of the Atheneum. We 
Tate him as the most original and 
idr writers of ican fiction. There 
is in his works a mixture of Puritan reserve 
and wild rr ge te: of ion and de- 
iption, of the allegorical and the real, 
ch some will fail te understand, and 
which others will positively reject,—but 
which, to ourselves, is fascinating, and which 
entitles him to be on a level with 
Brockden Brown and the author of ‘Rip Van 
Winkle” ‘The Scarlet Letter’ will increase 
his reputation with all who do not shrink from 
* The Scarlet Letter: a Romance. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston : Ticknor & Co. 
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jabolical, that i 
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as 


strange elvish child present retribution in a 
form which is new and natural :—her 


‘awaits the Pi Ar of those 
and bitter past 


of the husband, (whose relationship to Hester 
is a secret known only to themselves,) is 
appalling; and his confession and ex- 
tion are merely a relief, not a reconeilia- 
tiem. We are by no means satisfied that 
ions and ies like these are the 
iti subjects for fiction: we are satis- 


plays such 4 ‘The Stranger,’ may be justly 
they warn by their exeitement. But if Sin 
fearful 


to be presented in any work of art, they have 
rarely been treated with a leftier severity, 
purity, end empathy than in Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter. The touch of the 
fantastic befitting a period of soeiety in which 
ignorant and exeitable human ereatures con- 
ceived each other and themselves to be under 
the direct ‘rule and ce’ of the 
Wicked One, is most eiflly admin administered. 
The atural here never gronely 
palpable:—the thrill is all the deeper for i 
action being indefinite, and its source vague 
and distant.” 


Tue Emperor Nicholas has j blished 
an ordonnance, which caphins aetaiaees 
to which Russian and foreign actors at the 
——_ theaters at St. Petersburgh shall be 
entitled. This ordonnance divides the actors 
—— as well as foreign) into four classes. 

first class obtains, after twenty years’ 
service, ions averaging from 300 to 1140 
silver rubles. The others, after fifteen years’ 
service, will receive pensions from 285 to 750 
silver rubles. 
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Eciesreip ‘ .» died 
on th the fifty- 
; in addition to th knowl- 


~ | A neat little 


once knew a Fletcher his name, 

“Who was old and was ugly, and so was his dame ; 

‘Yet they lived quite con’ , and free from all strife, 

Bob Fletcher the plowman, and Judy his wife. 

As the morn streaked the east, and the night fied away 

They would vise up for labor, refreshed for day, 
de cane te lark. on & sans onthe 

Found Bob at the plow, and his wife at the 

zé in front of a 4 ; 

vue Doe ey tet geve their jobng heciteng 


itv. Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 





y 
his Universal ‘Formulary, two works 


which will secure him a permanent reputa- 
He also enriched by his annotations a 


————o 


F. Maneext Reyrno.ps, the eldest son of 
the late F. Reynolds, the dramatic author, 


circles in England, counting such men as 
Hook, and Naor tray personal 
and man ers, 
friends. As the editor “of “Eleath's Keep- 
sake,” when it started, he proved himself a 
person of taste and ability. He was also the 
author of “ Miserrimus,” which excited a con- 
siderable sensation when published, and of 
one or two other works of fiction, which, to- 
ther with his contributions to several seri- 
ails displayed much variety of talent. 


Joun Rosy, ‘author of “ Traditions of Lan- 
cashire,” and other works, which have been 
as popular as any of their class, is mentioned 
as one of the ons lost in the “Orion” 
stedmer. Mr. was long a banker in 
Rochdale, and partner of Mr. Fielden, and 
or an excellent man of business, his 


mind was deeply interested in lite: 
suits and ial ivating the friendly inten 


course of literary men. , “ 


Prof. Canstatr, of the University of Er- 
died on the 10th of March, after a 


long and painful illness. Dr. C. was one of 
the most disti Pepe ee hysicians of our times, 
and had won for himself a lasting reputation 


As it called up the past, with a smile or a tear. 


Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
Fe reel rT an ne womn-atahs 66 the ; 
The thorn was there; and the bore, 
And the song from its top seemed the same as before. 
When the curtain A night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned from the plow to his shed, 
he reposed from all care, 
his youngsters contented were there. 


And | dhoaght on the proud, who would ‘look down 


with scorn, 
On the neat little cottage, rove and the thorn, 
And felt that the riches and tinsels of life, 

Were dross, to contentment, with Bob and his wife. 





(From Dickens’s Household Words.] 
CLASS OPINIONS. 
A. FABLE, 

LAMB strayed for the first time into the 
woods, excited much discussion 
among the other animals. . In a mixed com- 
pany, one day, when he became the subject 

of a friendly gossip, the goat praised him, , 
“ Pooh !” said the lion, “ this is too absurd. 
The beast is a pretty beast. enough, but did 
ou hear him roar? I heard him roar, and, 
the manes. of my fathers, when he roars 
he does Py oy cry ba-a-a!” And the 
lion bleated his in mockery, but bleated 


“ Nay,” said the deer, “I de not think so 
ee of his voice. I liked him well enou 
until I saw him leap. He kicks with hi 
hind legs in running, and, with all his skip- 
ping, gets over very little ground.” 

“Tt is a bad beast altogether,” said.the 
tiger. “He cannot roar, he cannot run, he 
can do nothi d what er? I killed 
aman y LA -in teness to the 
new comer, offered him a bit; upon which he 
had the impudence to look disgusted, and 
say, ‘No, sir, I eat nothing but grass.’” 

‘So the beasts criticized the lamb, each in 


his own. way; and yet it was a good lamb, 





by his work on the diseases of oid age. 


nevertheless. 































AUTHORS AND BOOKS, 105 
Dr. Gurziarr, who is ag at Berlin 
cad Foodam on bint of ths Chins ni 
- | sion, introduced 
of thobention etka i Hesse Li 
latter place, besides the name of the King 
Spapores of - Chien, unl ioe -auadeton ped 
people of that nation. De, Gutalell expeessee 
ive | a confident hope that the Emperor of Japan 
ity,| Muxrmcs have been held at the house. of 
F ith | Mr. Justice Coleridge, in London, at which q 
i i of London at its head, to initiate a subscrip- 
~ ae ne rast wi &| Wordocacth by piecing. ohne lence 
with bold, vital vigor ordsworth, 
Mr. W. Nae ol chnetivetionsy sinit 3 |0f him in W 
feeble will, and - thought can ever | funds suffice, 
have a real right to the title of orator. Men 
of minds cultivated overmuch, and elaborate- 
ity, as some frui size 
paren ner fail of their tative flavor, | wi 


a -rn and even hollow at the center.” 
Tue “ History or Reticion,” by the cele- 


Rey. R..M. 
nounced by Colburn, for the first of July. 
The journals, in anticipation, express some 


oon herein cme ew mee 


evolutions of Hegel’s pri 


German ; the other, called The Progress of| . 


Intellect, showing the various developments 
of religious ideas through history. 


Laten Hunt, it is apprehended, will be 
~op fermen te. cr ose EA «Pow 
and we thi + if the 
alice is to be continued, it should be given to 
en of her Majesty's own 
sex, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. i 
propriation of the laurel would in a manner 
recompense two poets by a-single act. 


Mr. Rosert Lemon, of the State 
fice, to whom we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of the MS. of Milton’s Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, is to be editor of ‘an ex- 
tensive * sere eae of Calendars of the Do- 
mestic Pa in 


id 


. The 
econ Saas t it will be of: great 
advantage to the li world for its impor- 
tant documents ill ve of facts and man- 
ners. 








thor dog of Mh on er Si 
e A. on 

phenson, and on Mr. Henry Taylor, the author 
of “ Philip Van ‘Artevelde.” : 

. Joun G. Saxe has. been elected 


the 
sien Lacy Reeaton of Mota 
to ver the at i 
winter course of lectures. 


‘Tue Suuran of Turkey has ted 
i Belgioiso, for heteelf and the 
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was turning sadly away; when John 
Laweon requested her to remain, and he 
made inquiries into the state of her family ; 
the report he heard seemed to touch him 





without. I ask not for myself, but for the 
POT rer 4 eon of money, 
8a 


2 


Y “Indeed, be Lewson, «bank would not 
su our demands e ° 
eel oocsen for whom you are Brg hs 


ve no 


money just now.” ; 
She threw herself back on the sofa, and 


over John Lawson’s face, but he strove to 
it, and his voice was calm when he 


“Some time before my son married you, I 
ee ae eae de tenis See 
here amongst trees and flowers—I ere 
up.all the lucrative business I had carried on 


; | to my son, y because my health was fail- 


ing, and I longed to live with nature, away 
from the scenes of traffic ; but more especially 
because I loved my son with no common love, 





and I trusted to as to a second self, 1 


ene ee 








ee 


pees be. 











See 


[me concerning ¢ in 
never asked to limit in ay we : 

, loved on, sad'f made! 
i ¢ amount of in- 

I left him in 


ssn 


how \ 


tutions? Charity, i : 

= in chari myself and my husband. 
I wish ‘to agance—it is onl, 

extra’ ce to so much on charity as 

you 


“Agta Lawson, listen to ma”—his voice 
quivering with passion—“ my own wants are 
very few; in food, in clothes, in all points my 
expenditure is trifling.‘ I am not extra t 


since 
come whieh I gave up to my son and 
you; theréfore, some money for the 
empeh Whe ia waiting, 1 tall now hove: 
give me some shillings, for God's sake, and 
me go.” He advanced closer to her, and 


beggars Lam determined to stop it—do not 
me any further.” ' 
Lawson’s thin face; but he 
Glosely on his breast, and was silent for some 
momen 


ts. ‘ . 
*] was once rich, I believe. Yes—it is not 
a dream,” he said, in a slow, self-communing 
. “Gold and silver, once ye were plenty 
with me; my hands—my pockets were 


ive me only one shilling, and I shall not 
of the bitter -you have just 


“One sixpence, then—one small, poor six- 
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g- | some money for her?” 


. * Willingly, m dear father ; but have ou 
echekAngpain’ Vou knoirdharsahten 

the management of the money-matters of the 
establishment, she is so very clever and eco- 


nomical.” 


_“She has neither charity, nor pity, nor 
kindness ; she saves from me—she saves from 


e toiled all his youth—for what he gave up 


of tr love to that son. Henry, m 
Lam sof eking and bogeing ef 














“Indeed, Augusta—” 
“ Henry 1» : 
‘Mrs. Lawson articulated but the one word ; 


Pp : 
“T ask,you only, this once more—give me. 
the few shillin rf 


. John Lawson. bent forward, in an 
manner ; a feverish red kindled on his 
cheeks ; his eyes were wildly dilated, and his 
lips compressed. There was a pause of some 
moments. ; 

leas eb old anepions- aieesen cow 
voice | ton i as con- 
iaaon with aby co fap, Ra 

enry dangl e purse again in his hand, 
nod looked uneasily and irresolutely toward 

e. 

“No, he will not give it—you will get no 
money to squander on poor e this day,” 
Mrs. Lawson said, in yery sharp and de- 
gided voice. ; ’ 

John Lawson did not say another word ; he 
turned away and slowly descended the stairs, 
and walked out of the house. 

He did not return that prong. He had 
been seen on the road leading to the house of 
a relative who was in rather poor circum- 
stances. Henry felt rather annoyed at- his 


father’s absence ; he had no depth in his af- 
fection, but he had been to see 
him and hear his voice every day, and there- 


fore he missed him, but consoled, himself with | out 


the thought that they would soon meet again, 
Posy pte caiteed. Wie ‘ninaination that his 
father had quitted the house for a lengthened 
period.- Mrs. Lawson felicitated herself on 





Set } 
gev.call cine noventthe 
least degree, For weeks—for ths—ever 
since married—ever since your wife took 

what she calls the 


earnestly 
, and you wi not give because 
our wife was not willing. Henry, 
ioe ou to give me a share of the of 
your business ; but it—keep it all. You 
would not voluntarily give me some shilli 
and I shall not demand what right and 
tice would give me.. Keepall, every 
“It was for. charity I asked the.few shi 
ings; you know it. You know from whom I 
imbibed whatever I possess of the blessed 
spirit of charity. I-was as hard and unpity- 
ing as eyen your wife before your er 
taught me to feel and relieve the demands 6f 
poverty. Yes, and she taught you; you can- 
not forget it. She taught. you to give food to 
the starving, in your earliest days. .She 
men > ant poe ——- the 
of ¢ ; and yesterda ooked 
dow the holy 


jus- 


down from the heaven 
and saw you refusing me, your father, a few 
shillings to bestow on charity. 
“ Henry, I.can live with you and your wife + 
no more. I should grow ayaricious, in i 
old agp. wane I toremain with you. I 
long for money to call my own. Those 
shillings which I received wakened with- 
in me feelings of a dark nature—covetous- 
ness, and envy, and discontent—which must 
have shadowed the happiness of your mother 
in heaven to look down upon. I must go and 
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am Arya en down in 
Farewell ; you who were once my 
may God soften and amend your heart. 

Henry perused this letter, he 


| 
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& 
i 
His 


salle, govt essing, xneune:” Haney tote 

sui . He w- 
son oe one of nid When time had pwered 
in fortune. His business speculations had, 
iod, been rather unsuc- 
ile Mrs. Lawson’s e ive habits 
increased every day. At affairs came 
to such a crisis, that retrenchment or failure 


certain di ; the country-house, therefore, 


after the death of her dear children, both of 
whom had died, leaving the nts childless. 


. Lawson’s thin lips wreathed them- 
selves into bright smiles of welcome, whilst 





: icted the bright 
glory of the new tu iture, as ¢on- 
g old faded things—and 
she glanced significantly toward Mrs. Law- 
son’s sofas and chairs. Next she made a dis- 
cursive detour to the culinary department, 


of | 
: serves and of the days of the week in which 


Pe Bat, Mrs: Lawson dear, have you seen 
old Mr: Lawson since he came home?” she 
pare Bae Le Patra Perth met ap 
suppose you haven’t, for sa won’t 
have anything to do with his relalons now— 
he won’t come near you | have heard. They 
say he has brought such a lot of money wi 
him from South America.” 

At this intelligence ever; feature of Mrs. 
Lawson’s face brightened with powerful inter- 
est. She inquired where Mr. Lawson stop- 
ped, and was informed that he had arrived at 
the best hotel in town about three days pre- 
viously, and that every one talked of the large 
fortune he had made abroad, as he seemed to 
npn ppt ln a net 

burning eagerness to obtain possession 
that money entered Mrs. Lawson’s soul, and 
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b with indignant eloquence, Harring Apgeele : 
in - 


the Norwegian Storthing of 1851, con 
hands of the Representatives of Norway. . 
Miss ‘H.-M. Wenner, ah American, has 


issued a Lay pet in Brussels advocating the | 


the male attire by her sex till 


Garrreacpt, the Italian general, is on his 
way to New York. He has written his “ ex- 
periences,” which will soon make their appear- 
ance. in America, where, as in Europe, they 
will. be ly read, as few.men can throw 

ht upon the recent important 
events in Italy. ry 


_— 


The Albany State Register, like other journals, 
seems to think it a fresh book, and ob- 
serves of the writer :—“ The-author of Hobor- 
te though it’ — a — with the pub- 
i it is a long while since we have 
the pleasure of waning anything from. 
his pen. The P ogee work, however, bears 
the im: of the talents which have always 
spel kis writings !” 
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Dark gorgeous women, turbaned men, 

a Rives, sales roms etetee Gone a 
Slaves, palm trees, camels, ls, war 
Ah! many an hour I sat and read, 

And God seemed with me all day long ; 
Joy murmured a sweet undersong, 
I talkt with angels, with them fed. 
It was an old deserted room ; 
There was a skylight strait above, 
And the blue sky: look€ thro’ like love, 
Softening and coloring mortal gloom. 
No playmate had I, knew no e, 
Yet. Lometimes left my book A pe 
And blow bright bubbles in the sun— 
In after life we do the same. 
That time is gone ; you think me weak 
That I regret that perisht time, 
That i recall my golden prime 
With beating heart and blushing cheek. 
That Book so prized, you tell me, friend, © 
Is full of false and deadly tales : 
You say, “a id bewails 
Its,influence ; but it soon shall end.” 
Thank God for that,: I live for truth, 
Glad to resign each rainbow sham ; 
But, stili remembering what I am, 
I praise my sweet saintly youth. 
It was so genia) xd sincere, 
My joy and wonder were so strong, 
» rare and delicate a song 

‘oung Life was singing in mine ear. 
ge § still in fancy climb 

i to that old and faded room, 

Where feelings like fresh roses bloom 
Over the grave of that fair time. 


M 
Lorp » yom has sagen been en 
gaged in the investigation of a peculiar 
nomenon which Set andle the “ ‘flection ot 
light... The 5 ey itself consists in 
a soaps Spam. Pe ight to fall upon the sharp 
edge of a knife or on the point of a needle; 
the ray-is thus “diflected” by the edge or 
point, and becomes prismatic. Lord Brough- 
am, in addition to other curious phenomena, 
has discovered that the ray, when once di- 





flected, cannot be in diflected in the same 
direction, but may be diflected in an opposite 
direction. 
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[From the Spectator, of June 15.) - 
fined to the so he was 
MBE OF SER AD TRIE OF “TREMAINE. it ho was nothing vray nd gh wh ac qn Saad 





, , . PD ican party, at a moment when icion lost all 
attractive part related toa temporary subject, ita. doybts, and death followed close upon the heels 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals, there | of certainty. To use his own words, ‘I was 
was in that branch of the subject to | arrested for having the same name and the same 
. ing Nerggreead fh aig preety tenet be conta a ar gl Sno tial to Pose, vag 
how few, in eir existence ? ason; was 0 wi trial to Pari 
He cannot be said to have originated the serio- | be Suillotined; and only escaped by their catching 
didactic novel, for Hannah More and others | ‘he real traitor: I was, however, banished the 
had cultivated that field; but he br iy pain ee bee en ‘. 
to-it, w ey could ing, a well-bred s return to England.he was called to 
sch i a vide kiftwrledge of public and | the bar, in June 1790; open ite 4 4 
private life, seen in affairs as well as society, | circumstance might have passed through life 
with less of a narrow sectarian spirit: yet it | @8 @ literary barrister, with middling success 
may be doubted whether Tremaine some thirty | in law and letters. 
hence will be more read than Calebs in| “He was, early in 1794, leaving his chambers 
Search of a Wife. If Mr. Ward did not found pony he’ ow er raha mata 4 visit in 
school of fashionable novelists, he was | the Northern outskirts of PA sox pep 
certainly among the founders ; and he infused | Fleet Street he had to traverse Bell Yard; and as 
— arliamentary life, a newer and | evoluti convening a meeting of a 
truer view of statesmen and nobles, though a Save pedi, Gat ovthiig, ot Os wane rs. 


4 


cident of publication at # time when the offi- | of similar views: ast cowwan it with poang ard; 
cial conspiracy of the novel seemed acting in | he was fresh fromell the horrors which the suecess 


Parliament, gave De Vere a success with the | of such principles in a neighboring country had 
world at large, which its and long- | entailed; he at once enter the 
windedness t have Mr. Ward's | Watchmaker’s shop and provoke a discussion with 
essays (generally in the form of storics) were | fi with the Republicus the te tone. 
not so with the blic. as his -fic- ments: for two hours did he to ih ain 
We think he was by nature designed him, not city by sxgunient but by bie own em 
r oe ven to discuss and | perience, the horrors to which success must lead; 


expound ; but nature denied him that | but at the end of that time he was obliged to leave 
penetrating originality of perception, that | him, ; ta u 

vigor of thought, and (as a consequence) that | vinced. He paid his distant visit, and late in the 
terseness of style, which are necessary to ren- | evening returned homeward through the same 
der the essay attractive and to preserve it. ater Fearne of neasten, 00 9 S secend 


Memoirs of the Political and | did remark with pleasure that the revolutionary 
P Plumer Wi Esa. on, oh = Phe Law ot Nation" fue a i 
“Tremaine,” “De Vere,” &c. With Selections from he passed shop twenty 
4 th ; some one running after and calling to him. 
a ramen Published by ty. Pps. I two | He looked back and beheld the Republican watch- 
8. & T. M.— 

















The manner of the man was 
ques inppersuibabilley with which he 
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hhanded 
. Of 
ts Pitt's death ; and eke 
Talents after Pitt’s death ; and came in agai 
om their expulsion, as a Lord of the Admiralty, 
still under Mulgrave. In 1812, he was 
moved to the Ordnance, as “Clerk.” 
1823, he quitted office, withdrew from Par- 
ite cight He died? 1846, 
t. Hedied in 
in his eighty-second year; having py 


ulgrave ; the 

thoes, ten the Widoe ot Mae Pe a Sten 
was the widow 5 Gi 

Park, which became his 

his third alliance, when he was nearly seventy, 
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~ | desul 


In | been 


the marriage; | with 





gave him the advantage of a jointure of 1,000/. 
per annum as and a 

of mansions. His writings would lead to 
notion that Robert Ward was e 


all attempts at 
tion, eee a 

was seventy-two correspondent turn 

ny @ reconciliation rather 


dispositions had — from waveri 
ant tiedeidak to permanent fixed,—before the 


ir vigor, . those correct 
habits which it was their province to — 
in short, while, like most young men, J might be 
said to have as yet ‘no character at all I ob- 
tained your friendship. How I lost it, I have 
already told you. Whei, senplie t till yon. I 
lost it when any fruits which my youth may have 
promised had appeared ; jost it: 
circumstances more 
ings than revolting to my sense 


at once, under 
what was right 


ter myself, I as well deserv 
i to me as any other of your early 


friends, > that other who he may. Again: 
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There 


” 
is nothing in Robert Ward’s life or 
eminence to require or even justify 
a as his nephew has bestowed 
ictly ing, indeed, the bi- 
y occupies but a ion of these 
ry volumes, which are chiefly filled with 
remains or ; and much of that 
little is not. distinguished for matter or char- 
acter. The mdence is indifferent: 


} egree 
Fe abs pactian pelnaiucliy salates tonetl- 
then, expecta iy the inrgus carried on by 
Canning Ministry Malmesbury oaring the Ad- 
dington i to procure Pitt’s premature 
return to office. To this Lord Mi ve was 
judiciously opposed; and al 


most valuable 
was, indeed, well worthy of 


y. 
tion, is a diary that Mr. Ward kept 
= considerable portion of bis dficial ie, 
inning in June 1809, and continuing with 
a short in’ tion till the death of Perceval, 
when it ceased till 1819; after which it was 
maintained toa later period than Mr. Phipps 
thinks it proper to publish it. This diary 
dadithal enuin; Suxettin, on dits,snd oan 
tial communications made to Mr. Ward 
on various occasions and at critical times, 
together with his own observations and re- 
flections on affairs, or remarks on characters. 
As he was much in the confidence of Perce- 
val, saw a good deal of the Duke of Welling- 
Master-General of the Ordnance durin 
the era of the Manchester massacre 


doings and was continuall 
pve © diesy Yo both eutens 
ing. Allowance must of course be 
made for the writer’s position as a partisan, 
and some of his later notions are those of the 
Bama hu i oes } a g without 
responsibility ; it is sufficiently interesting 
to raise a desiae Sor the whole, published es s 
a not mixed up with other matters 
to which it has small relation. 

reagh ; i 

t forward in the earlier period, 


end pelted with s good deal of shadow, (he 


of the book, and which 


trate | froma 


te publica- | * 





Perceval, ) 


merston, then “very fine young man,” and 
& promising candidate for place, with no 
Seerep kad ceetany (os 0 ae 

what he y i since— 
paki Tay Sweet 


nervousness and mod 


was then in a sort of opposition to 
different 
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as I have 
done the talents and exce’ ing, a8 
well as the many other good ities as as 
of this very fine young man,” 


diary relates to the 


the li § and coloring of the author ‘Unless 
e or. 
Stoetlan sealip pervetsdad tha Prines to hear 
over the Whi ar ectnapan “apehenis Faced 
Highness 

and Grenville comes out 


inting of his ent. After 
painting oppon: ee 


in the 
however, it is doubtful whether 
have come in. The Tories would 
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bly, by the official “ 
tles and Co. The following remark, however, 
. | exhibits his penetration: © 

said, if the rising broke out 
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ae | 
ver it was talked of ; 
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would be at Glasgow and Paisley 
rich merchants and all they 
sure to suffer, while no one 
might be put down. 
his favorite notion, that the loyal 
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sore in he Ce ber gh 
kept up a national chawdsten While ev 
was accustomed to. rel 
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did everything 
this was 

of bis spllecting: ‘aie a 
nature, as well 
than anything I have yet seen.” 
is @ curious passage touching Pitt’ 
moments. ; 
“ At the time Mr. Ward accepted 


LreLHITpiesragy gure 
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‘was afterward handed over ay 
attendance, Sir Walter Farquhar, 


rgd in 
Ward; 
as he displayed 


umous compositions of Mr. 
mded to the Memoirs. They 
Chesterfield and other writers, and of 
“sketches” and essays; these last being set 
in a ies of framework, intended to con- 
nect them into a series. They are not the 
best specimens of the author's composition ; 
and perhaps were hardly worth publication. 
Allowance is te be e, as Mr. Phipps re- 
marks, for their unrevised state ; and revision 
might have removed crudities and ws 
more closeness and strength. It would not, 
however, have altered their main defects; 
which may be summed up by saying that they 
belonged to another age, without reaching 
the peculiar force and finish which alone can 
give interest to an obsolete mode. 


Tue Bagrire.—In Gothic sculpture and 
tracery angels are sometimes portrayed prac- 
tising on the ipe. It. was occasionally 
used in churches the introduction of 
the or, which occurred early in the 
fifteenth century. Written music came into 
use about the same time, and both were 
loudly denounced by many of the old school- 
men as unnecessary and vain innovations. 





ters,” similar to those. of |: 





THE IVORY MINE: 
A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 
I.— YAKOUTSE. 


of com tion for considerable rigor of cli- 


of| mate. Yakoutsk is a completely northern 


town on the great river with wide 
streets and miserable huts, all of wood, in 
many of which ice is still used in winter for 
panes of . A very eminent traveler tells 
us that on his visit there were le 
living in 500 houses ; with three stone church- 
es, two wooden ones, and a convent. It had 
once an antiquity to show—the ancient Os- 


trog or fortress built in 1647 by tho Cossacks ; 
but 8 yr menaced joo ean more 
ev , being not of stone, wood, 
and at last disap) Even here 
is 0 ble, and wretched cabins give way 
tomar to houses, some of which are even 
egantly in the interior. It is a 
great commercial center: from the Anubra 


to Behring’s Straits, from the banks of the 
ihe Sea .to oa ygpae from Okhotek 
and even Kamsc goods are brought 
hither, consisting chiefly of furs, seals’ teeth 
and mammoths’ tusks, which afford excellent 


in a mysterious kind of fashion to the ts 
who come from Russia in search of them, 
During the annual fair they stow up, their 
goods in private roonis ; and here the Irkoutsk 
men must come and find them. These 

are the Russian inhabitants, the native Ya- 
kovtas being the only artisans. In this distant 
colony of the human race, the new-born child 
of a Russian is given to a Yakouta woman to 
nurse, and when old enough, learns to read 
and write, after which he is brought up to the 
fur trade, and his education is finished. 

Ivan Ivanovitch was a young man born 
and bred at Yakoutsk. His parents had given 
him the usual amount of tuition, and then 
allowed him for a time to follow the bent of 
his inclination. Ivan took to the chase. 
Passionately fond of this amusement, he had 
at an early started with the Yakouta 
trappers, and learned in the search 
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But 

into. tea, tobacco, brandy, cloth, &c., he did 
not feel a whit happier.. Ivan longed for the 
arid hills, and mountains, and pellucid 
lakes—for the exciting hunt and the night 
bivouac, when gray-headed Yakoutas wi 


ith their ganzis—the Irish duddeen—in 
their. mouths, tell. terrible and wonderful 
stories of ancient days. When eating town 
fare, his stomach yearned after frozen Yakou- 
,ta butter, cut up with axes, and for strouga- 
nina. or frozen with reindeer brains, and 
other northern delicacies. And then his kind 
friends told him that he wanted a wife—a 

ion without which, they assured him, 


E 


— in northern naked 
e great business of life. Fabulous 
legends are told of the enormous capacity for 
food, approaching that of the Esquimaux ; 
but however this may be, certain it is that a 
Yakoutsk festival was always commenced by 
several hours of laborious eating and drink- 
ing of fat and oily food and strong brandy. 
roxy en utmost — of ay core were 
reac e patriarc took to pi 
cards, and 22% hile the fadiee jad» ae 
tea, and ate roasted nuts, probably to fa 
tate digestion. The young men conversed 
with them, or roasted their nuts for them, 
_while perhaps a dandy would perform a Sibe- 
rian dance to the music of the violin or gousli, 
# kind of guitar. Ivan joined heartily in all 
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this dissipation ; he smoked with the 
iran ther papch bo routed 
aay It i 

fashion, which 
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Yakoutsk. Her husband had left her a for- 
tune in knowledge of the fur trade and in 


. | rubles, with a comfortable house nicely fur- 


nished, in Siberia the very height of human 
felicity. It was comm that 
oung as she was, was the best bar- 
~~ in the land. She got her skins for 

than anybody else, and sold them for a 
higher price. With these qualifications, she 
must, it was said, prove a jewel to Ivan, who 
‘was not a close buyer. nor a hard seller. But 
Ivan for some time remained perfectly insen- 
sible both to these social advantages and the 
great beauty of the lady. He met her often, 
and even roasted her more nuts than any one 
else, which was a strong case of preference ; 
but he did not seem caught in the fair one’s 
toils. He neither ate, nor slept, nor amused 
himself one whit the less than when he first 
knew her. One evening, however, as Maria 
handed him his tea, with a hot cake, Ivan, 
whether owing to some iar smile on her 
face, or to the domestic idea which the act 


suggested, seemed certainly very much struck, 
and next day formally Maria 


laughed, and tossed her h and spoke a 
few -natured words; and then, Without 
either ing or rejecting him, hinted 
something about his youth, his want of devo- 
tion to business, and his want of fortune. 
Ivan, a little warmly, declared himself to be 
the best —— in ae - hence the 
most practically-experien any in the 
trade, and then a the sum-total of his pos- 
sessi 


ons. 

* Just one quarter of what good old Voro- 
tinska left me!” replied the prudent Maria. 

“ But if I liked,” replied Ivan, “I could be 
the richest merchant in Siberia.” 

“ How *” asked Maria a little curiously, for 
the mere mention of wealth was to her like 
powder to the war-horse. 

“Being almost the only Russian who has 
lived among the Yakoutas, I know the secret 




















since stri them.” 
' Not that ecied Iron “it is a 


and — courage and enduring energy to 
find. Two Yakoutas once discovered it. “One 


“] like you better than any man in Yakow 
but I should adore the + ivery merchant.” 

Ivan was delighted. He was a little puzzled. 
by the character of the lady, who, after mar- 
rying. an old man for his fortune, seemed 
oq 


ly desirous of reeonciling her interest } 


and her affections in a second marriage. But 
nice ideas are not those of the half-civil- 


elements—what cooking makes of the potato 
root. Civilization is the hot water and fire 
whi rry off the crudities, and bring 
forth the good qualities. 

However this may be, Ivan nursed his idea. 
A 
vadied him, he had long allowed this fancy to 
ferment in his brain. Durin g his wandering 
evenings, a noted hunter named Sakalar, 
claiming descent from the sup Tartar 
founder of the Yakoutas, — often — 
his perilous journey on across the 
Proce Ses, bis discovery of of mine— 
that is, a vast deposit of mammoths’ 
generally found at considerable depth in the 
earth, but here open to the 

of the thing as a fe Archerd oe 
which had cost the life of his dearest friend, 
and never hinted at a remewed visit. But 
Ivan was resolved to undertake the perilous 
adventure, and even to have Sakalar for his 
‘guide. ars 
Il. THE YAKOUTA HUNTER. 

Ivan slumbered not over his project. But 
a few days passed before he was ready to 
start. He purchased the horses required, 
and packed up all the varied articles neces- 
sary for his journey, and likely to please his 
Yakouta friend, consisting of tea, rum, bran- 
dy, tobacco, gunpowder, and other things of 
7 moment. spread he took a — 

ns, a pair of pistols, some strong an 
pa clothes, an joo pot for cooking, a ket- 
tle for his tea, with many minor articles ab- 


from the sudden passion which had in- | Nothing 


of all. ‘He | Bef 





ve 


rt van’s jou was neces- 
sarily to oF wavs, or " weet r, 
without whom all hopes of reaching the goal 
of his wishes-were vain. He had sufficien 
confidence in himself’ to, venture without 


Fakouta friend dwelt.. He started at early 


ye 5 laxuries of Sibeclans, ‘Kantectatkans, 
se uimsa i 


tured 

on the frozen plain which reaches from Ya- 
koutek to the Polar Sea, The country is 
here composed of marshes, vast downs, h 
forests, and hills covered’ with snow in the 
month of September, the time when he be- 
gan his journey: ‘ He: had five horses, each 
tied to the tail of the one before him, while Ivan 
himself’ was mounted on the first. He was 
compelled to ride slowly, his eyes 
every now and then behind. to see that all 
wae right. At night he stretched\a bear- 
skin under a bush, lit a huge fire, cooked a 
savory mess, and piling clothes over himself, 
slept. At dawn he rose, crammed his’kettle 

of clean snow, put it over the embers, 
and made himself tea. With this warm 
beverage to rouse him, he i i 


be conceived. 


other side a hillock. Leaving the others te 
as well as they could, he mounted his 
horse, and across. The ice bent 
under him as he went, and he according! 
rode gently ; but just as he reached the mid 
it cracked violently right across, and 
visibly. under him. Ivan looked hur- 
riedly round him. The ice was everywhere 
split, and the next minute his horse, plungin 
olently, fell through. Instead, however, o 
ing into a stream of cold water, Ivaa 
found hiraself in a vast andi chilly vault, with 
& small triekling stream in the middle, and 
at once recolleeted # not unfrequent phenom- 
enon. The river had been frozen over when 
igh with floods, but presently the water 
i level, the r crust 
of ice alone remain But Ivan no de- 
sire to admire the gloomy, half-lit vault, ex- 
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best the sv the 
pe nipeln Sry This done, voip A 
Sir ager Ee tents teeeel we 
the jous brute at once hurried, and was 
drawn sty Rgeadocss yx ape Aha 
caped a serious peril, he resumed his search 
on foot, and gbout midday pursued his jour- 
wT gee homes brought him to the curious 
Pe pelea cag ge te agg al ti 
of his friend Sakalar. Leaving an 
pins Rl in, he suddenly stood on the 
aiding w, circular in form and six 
across, fertile in the extreme, and dot- 
ted with numerous well-stocked fish-ponds. 
The whole, 4s may plainly be seen, was once 
a lake. over the soil were. the 


anintellestual —Iik all sa’ 
fact, when judged by any one 


will find that ignorance, verty, misery, and 
weap of cylin, protnes © 


nations, in 


chief defect of the Yacouta is dirt. Other- 
wise he is rather a favorable specimen of a 
. Since his.assiduous connection with 
the ians he has become even rich, hay- 
ing flocks and herds, and at home plenty of 
koumise to drink and horse’s flesh to eat. 
He has great endurance, and can bear tre- 
mendous cold. He travels in the snow, with 


bed, his cloak fur a covering, and so ‘ 
r of fasting is signs, ad hi 
t a Ya 


seen a great blue star eat a number of little 
stars, and then cast them up. The man had 
seen the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. Like 
the red Indian, he recollects puny bush, 
every stone, every hillock, every pond neces- 
sary to find his way, and never loses himeelf, 
however great the distance he may have to 
travel. 

His food is boiled beef and ‘horse's flesh, 
cow’s and mare’s milk. But his chief deli- 
cacy is raw and melted fat, while quantity is 
always the chief merit of a repast. He mix- 
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full of cows, and one or two men to 
these animals were smoking their pipes 
e door. Ivan gave’ his horses to one of 
who knew him, and entered the hut. 
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was just 
meal. A huge mass of boiled méat, stew 
fish oe ye ane were ready; and a 
young girl about eighteen, neatly dressed, 
clean, and pretty—all owing to her Ya- 
koutsk education—was serving the hunter. 

“ Spirit of the woods protect me !” shrieked 
| og spilling half of the soup upon the 


“ What wild horses have you seen, Koli- 
na?” cried the hunter, who had been a lit- 
tle scalded; and then seeing Ivan, added, 
“A Yakouta welcome to you, my son! My 
old heart is glad, and I am warm enough te 
melt an iceberg af the sight of you, Ivan. 
Kolina, quick! another platter, a fresh mug, 
the best bottle of brandy, and my red pipe 
from Moscow !” 

No need was there for the hunter to speak. 
Kolina, alert as a reindeer, had sprung up 
from the low bench. and quickly brought 
forth all their holiday ware, and even began 
to prepare a cake, such as Ivan himself 
taught her to make, knowing that he liked 
some sort of bread with his meals. 

“ And where are you going *” cried Sa- 
kalar when the young man somewhat 
appeased his hunger. 

“To the Norta Sea, in search of the great 
ivory mine!” suid Ivan, abruptly. 

Kolina started back in terror and surprise, 
while Sakalar fixed his keen eye on the 
youth with sorrow and curiosity, and almost 
unequivocally testified his belief that his.fa- 
yorite pupil in the chase was mad. But 
Ivan rose and bade the serving-man of the 
rich Yacouta bring in his boxes, and opened 
up his store of treasures. There was tea 
for Kolina; and for Sakalar, rum, brandy, 
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love, and 


ve said, ‘Stay at home—let me have 
Ivan: the mammoth teeth may lie forever on 
the Frozen Sea!” 

“But the iad will go, and he will be 
drowned like a dog. said Sakalar, more 
slowly, after this ebullition of feminine indig- 
nation 


« You. must go with him, father,” continued 


Kolina, with. a co ionate look at Ivan ; | search 
child ca 


“and as your cannot remain alone, 
Kolina wi too!” 
“ We will start when the horses have had 


is attached friends, with whom he had 


dwelt twelve ; then at the time re- 
quired. He felt considerable doubts as to the 
widow - ining unmarried such a time ; 


but the explanation of Sakalar satisfied him 
that it was impossible to perform the journey 
even in two years. The hunter told him 
that they must first join the. tribes dwelling 
round Nijnei-Kolimsk (New-Kolimsk), where 
alone he could & dogs and sl for his 
journey across the Frozen Sea. This, with 
the ts, would consume the win- 
ter. In the summer nothing could be done. 
When the winter returned he must start 
toward the north 
least—and if he 
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Il: —-NIJNEI-KOLIMSK. 
The five days fixed by Sakalar for 
ing for the journey were wholly de to 
the n ts. There was 


They had to travel a way before they 
pan er even the real ing-point of their 
adventurous vo, Sakalar, duly to im» 


cumstances, would have been a Cook, a Par- 
ry, or @ Franklin, periling ev ing to 
make farther discovery in the science of ge- 

The ‘five horses of Ivan were exchanged 
Gu aipere mee inatel So Op Seat ot den journey 


© pey forthe hire of dag 
w 


ing for the pm habits and ce of 
the man. ‘their usual cl they put 
a jacket of foxes’ skins and a fur-breast cov- 


er; the being covered by hare-skin 
a go yee Ah fees 


knee-caps of fur, and then, above all,.was a 
coat with loose sleeves and hood of double 


deerskin. This was not all. After the chin, 
nose, ears, and mouth had been 
i forming er a 
iy ot is 2 the additional weight of a 
ted fur cap. Our three travelers when 
they took ther d mare looked precisely 
like animated bundles of old clothes. 
All were well armed with gun, pistol, 
hatchet, and hunting-knife, while the girdle 
further supported » pipe and tobacco-pouch. 
They had not explained whither they were 
going, but the whole village knew that 
must be a . te Seen ge pee 
turned out to cheer 
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‘and their fire might have 
Had Sakalar 
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Sens y athe natty ioe 
unter, van , 
a dangers. They soon ret a 
vast ~ ‘ain three hundred miles across, utter! 
the human race ; @ desert com- 
posed of barren rock and half of 
swamp ire, soft above, but at a foot 
deep soli perpetual ice. Fortunately, it 
‘was now frozen hard, and the surface was fit to 
bear the horses. But for this the party must 


fording rivers, floundering through marshes, 
P| - wood nochny te 


! somber 
prey to white. The real winter was come. 
ow all Sakalar’s intelligence was required. 
Almost every obvious sign by which to find 
his way i and he traversed 


e always chose 

where there 
was a tree or two, and half-rotten trunks 
with bushes to make a huge fire. 

It was nearly dawn on the fifth morning 
after entering the plain, and [van and Koli- 
na yet slept. But lar slept not. They 

nearly reached the extremity of the hor- 
rible desert, but a new onge occupied the 
thoughts of the hunter. They were now in 
the track of the wild and sa Tchouktchas, 
trayed them. 
been alone, he would have slept 

in the snow without fire; for he knew the 
= of an encounter with the ihdependent 

‘chouktchas, who have only recently been 
+ re nominally brought into subjection to 

ussia. 


The heavy fall of snow of the two ious 
days fendaced the danger greater. KSakalar 
sat gravely upon a fallen tree—a pipe in his 
mouth, and his eye fixed on the distant hori- 
zon. For somé time , nothing remarkable 
caught his gaze ; but at last he saw a number 





of dark obj on the snow, ing direct- 
iy trad the camp rt hs 
Tehoukichas on their le ‘heunding, with 
¢ on 

ing speed ra reabaagmaer 
“Up ” cried the hunter, And when his 


old | companions were on their feet, * Quick with 


‘our guns! The enemy are on us! Butshow 
& bok front, and let them feel the weight of 


Ivan and Kolina quietiy took up their 
and awaited the orders of Sekalay. No = 
was lost, and fortunately, for the savages 
were already near, and were the next minute 
alighting from their sledges: hand in hand 
they advanced along the snow; with their 


frost. | long ice shoes, to the number of a dozen. A 


simultaneous discharge of the heavy-metalled 

ms of the camp—one of which, that of 

, wounded the foremost man—checked 

their career, and they fell back to hold a con- 
ference. It became evident at once that the 
had no firearms, which removed almost 
idea of danger. Ivan and Kolina now pro- 
ceeded to load the horses, and when all was 
ready, the whole party mounted, and rode off, 
followed at a Yeepectfal distance by the Sibe- 
rian Arabs 


The travelers, however, received no further 
annoyance from them, and camped the next 
night on the borders of the T e, at 
the foot of the mountains of Verkho-Yansk. 
After the usual repose, they began the sever- 
est part of the journey. Ru rocks, deep 
rayines, avalanches, snow, and ice, ali were 
in their way. Now they rode along the edge 
of frightful precipices, on a path so narrow, 
that one false step was death ; now they 
forced their way through gulleys full of snow, 
where their horses were buried to their girths, 
and they had to drag them out by main 
force. Fortunately the Siberian horse, though 
small, is sturdy and indefatigable, —s 
during a three months’ — fad 

and half-rotten herbage. t eveni 
ey camped on the ange ga of the sends 
where it winds through elevated rocks. 

The middle of the next day brought them 
to another plain not much superior to that 
they had through, but yet less misera- 
hls looker, and with the additional advan- 
tage of having yourtes here and there to shel- 
ter the traveler. The cold was now intense ; 
and glad indeed was Ivan of the comforts of 
his Siberian dress, which had at first — 
ed so heavy. The odd figures which Kolina 
and Sakalar presented under it made him 
smile at the notion which Maria Vorotinska 
would have formed of her lover under a garb 
that doubled his natural volume. Several 
halts took place, and caused great delay, from 
the slip state of the ice on the rivers. 
The unsho horses could not stand. A fire 
had to be lit; and when sufficient ashes 
were procured, it had to be spread across in 
a narrow pathway, and the nags led carefully 
along on bis rns Gupte of the many artifices 
required to combat the rigorous character of 
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without = Agee wholly knocked up, es- 


such fatigues. 

They had now almost reached the borders 
the t Frozen Sea. The village is situ- 
t eighteen degrees farther north 
London, and is nearly as far north as 
ia Felix, the seene of Captain Ross's 
journ'in the ice. It was found- 


h years by a wanderi 
k ; though what Seal have ioduoed 


Fs 


& 
i 


? 

to 
but never warms, is a mystery ; where 
is = day he thet at ake English 
and a night. that irty-eight ; 
int there is no spring and so edict bed 
@ faint semblance of summer for three months, 
and then winter ; where a few dwarf willows 
and stunted grass form all the vegetation ; 
and where, at a certain distance below the 
oo en wat er by = ° the a 
2 e ist. But by way of com- 
m. tion, Sener aad elks, es Aen ind black 
rs, foxes and squirrels, abound ; there are 
also wolves, and the isatis or polar fox ; there 
are swans, and and ducks, partridges 
and snipes, and in the rivers abundance of 
fish. d yet, though the population be now 
go scanty, and the date of the peopling of 
Kolimsk is known, there was once a nume- 
rous race in these regions, the ruins of whose 
forts and villages are yet found. The popu- 
Iation is about 5000, including the whole ais- 
trict, of whom about 300 are Russians, the 
descendants of Siberian exiles. They dwell 
in houses made of wood thrown up on the 
shore, and collected by years of patience, and 
of moss and clay. The panes of the windows 
in winter are of ice, six inches thick ; in sum- 
mer, of skins. The better class are neatly 
and even tastefully dressed, and are clean, 
which is the very highest praise that can be 
given to half-civilized as well as to civilized 


ii 


e 


le. 
Pithey are a bold, energetic, and industrious 
race. Every hour of weather fit for out-door 
work is spent in fishing and hunting, and 
preparing food for the winter. In the light 
sledge, or on skates, with nets and spears, 
they labored at each of these employments in 
its season. Toward the end of the long win- 
ter, just as famine and starvation threaten 
the whole ulation, a perfect cloud of 
swans, and geese, and ducks, and snipes, 
pour in; and man and woman, boy and girl, 
all rush forth to the hunt. The fish come in 
next, as the ice breaks; and presently the 
time for the reindeer hunt comes round. 
Every minute of the summer séason is con- 
sumed in laying in a stock of all these ali- 
ments for a long and dreary season, when 


nothing can be caught. The women collect’ 


herbs’ and roots. As the summer is just 


8, who was totally unused to |} 


settle in a place which the sun. 





his companions entered Kolimsk. Well it 
bewdes frog beg we hn Peamghaer tng 
fright in its intensity, and the le o 





[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 
THE BELGIAN LACE-MAKERS. 

# pw indefatigable, patient, invincible, in- 
quisitive, sometimes tedious, but almost 
always amusing German traveler, Herr Kohl, 
has recently been pursuing his earnest inves- 
igations in jum. His book on the Neth- 
nds has just been issued, and we shall 
translate, Se” = of its = 
instructive and a e ters ;—that 

relating to Lace-making. . 

The practical acquaintance of our female 
readers with that elegant ornament, lace, is 
chiefly confined to wearing it, and their re- 
searches into its quality and price. A few 
minutes’ attention to Mr. Kohl will enlighten 
them on other subjects connected with what 
is to them a most interesting topic, for lace is 
associated with recollections of medizeval his- 
tory, and with the palmy days of the Flemish 
school of painting. More than one of the 
celebrated masters of that school have select- 


tions of homely life and manners which have 
me: their way from ppl deere | we: into 
@ princi icture-galleries o ‘ 
Our Germaa iend onion it his peaches, 
whether he is treating of the peo of the 
eas eet ata cod ae be 
ns, to in at the inning. e 
therefore toate ences the. i tory of lace- 
making, which, he says, is, like embroidery, 
an art of very ancient origin, lost, like a 
multitude of other origins, “in the darkness 
of by-gone ages.” It may, with truth, be 
said that it is the national occupation of the 
women of the Low Countries, and one to 
which they have steadily adhered from yn | 
remote times. During the long civil 
foreign wars waged by the people of the 
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disposed to trayel than men, all 
handicrafts exclusively pursued by wom 
have a local and enduring character. 


5 


cious ‘stones. the of the 
bone lace, the change influence of fashion 
is less marked than in most other branches of 


quated designs, with all their formality, are 

preferred to those in which the most elegant 

changes have been effected. ; 
towns of Belgium 


Each of the lace-making = 
partic 


tn the ead 
of needlework, signifies stitch ; but in 

e termin ology of pe heey the word is 
sometimes used to designate the pattern of 
the lace, and sometimes the ground of the 
lace itself. Hence the terms point de Brua- 
elles, Soint de Malines, point de Valenciennes, 
&e. In England we distinguish by the name 
Point, a peculiarly rich and curiously wrought 
lace formerly very fashionable, but now 
scarcely ever worn except in Court costume. 
In this sort of lace the pattern is, we believe, 
worked with the needle, after the ground has 
been made with the bobbins. In each town 
there prevail certain modes of working, and 
certain patterns which have been transmi 
from mother to daughter successively, for 
several generations. Many of the lace- 
workerc live and die in the same houses in 
which they were born; and most of ‘them 
understand and practice only the stitches 
which their mothers and grandmothers 
worked before them. The consequence has 
been, that certain points have become un- 
changeably fixed in particular towns or dis- 
tricts. Fashion has assigned to each its par- 
ticular place and p ; for example :-— 
the point de Malines (Mechlin lace) is used 
chielly for trimming night-dresses, pillow- 





tern, which adorns this ground, is 
ished by the general term “the Flowers ;” 
it would be difficult to guess what 
flowers are intended to be portrayed by the 
fantastic arabesque of these lace-patterns. 
In Brussels the ornaments or flowers are 
made seperesely, and afterward worked into 
the lace- ; in other places the ground 
and the patterns aré worked conjointly. The 
Platteuses are those who work the flowers 
separately; and the Faiseuses de point a 
baiguille work the figures and the ground 
together. The Striquese is the worker who 
attaches the flowers to the ground. The 


. | Faneuse works her figures by piercing holes 


or cutting out pieces of the ground. 
The spinning of the fine thread used for 
lace-making in the Netherlands, is an 
tion demanding so high a degree of minute 
care and vigilant attention, that it is impos- 
sible it fon ever - oe Beles human hands 
machinery. None but jan rs are 
i ed in this art. es war teen at 
this thread is made in Brussels, in damp 
underground cellars; for it is so extremely 
delicate, that it is liable to break by contact 
with the dry air above ground; and it is 
obtained in good condition only, when made 
and kept in a humid subterraneous atmo 
here. There are numbers of old Belgian 


tted | thread-makers who, like spiders, have passed 


the best part‘of their lives spinning in cellars. 
This sort of occupation naturally has an in- 
jurious effect on the health, and, therefore, to 
a people to follow it, they are highly 


To form an accurate idea of this operation, 
it is necessary to see a Brabant - 
spinner at her work. She carefully examines 
every thread, watching it closely as she draws 
it off the distaff; and that she may see it the 
more distinctly, a piece of dark blue paper is 
used as a background for the flax. Whenever 
the spinner notices the least unevenness, she 
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any more than the 
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rent of the Brabant spi 
ud Hat of ¥asotis sorts thread 
-maki ying from 60 francs 


The 
usually ea 
suited to lace-making, varying 


out the 
necessity of assembling great numbers of 
workpeople in one place, or ing women 
from their homes, and there ieee Sen the 
bonds of family union. It is, moreover, an 
occupation Seccngh 9 ate those I, sa in 
ita + degree of freedom.  spinning- 


place to place, and the work may be done 
with convenience in the house, in the 
en, or at the street-door. In every 

ian town in which lace-making is the 
sta poe Se ’eaes oF Sines be 
wi ictures in- 

"handel by iis tein of conaeell 

t virtues. The costliness of the material 
empl in the work, viz., the fine flax 
fosters the observance of order and 


harassing 
inning-wheel, and th 
regular tapsing ‘of he litle’ botbina, are 


sounds not in themselves ble, or 

fener An. mena b conversation, or to 

terrupt the social song. 

In Belgium, female industry presents itself 

sete ase od 
. Here 

Sabung tpusertinmarietincert antl 


id pore pete toe penny 





oung 
| mentall will retire into the 


i brageous or 
under a spreadin gee, her eyes intent on her 
oughts apparen 
and some obj 


tly di 

nearer to her 
heart. At a doorway sits a young 

surrounded by two or three children playing 
round the little table or wooden séttle on 
allay Vly Babes tin tenn initadly aor 
are thus tably em- 
ployed, her eyes seau dled aus tomes 
ments of her little ones, and she can at the 
same time spare an attentive thought for 

some one of her humble household duties. 
illi and other females 


of silk, muslin, &c. They are debarred the 
healthful practice of working in the open air, 
and can scarcely venture even to sit at an 
of rain or a puff 
wind — fatal to their work and its 
materials. e lace-maker, on the contrary, 
whose work requires only her thread and her 
fingers, is not disturbed by a refreshing breeze 
or a light shower; and even when the weather 
is not particularly fine, she prefers sitting at 
her stréeet-door or in her garden, where she 
enjoys a brighter light than within doors. 

Neth cane there | icular locality 

er! is one partic 

which is the focus of lace-making industry ; 
and there, in fine weather, the streets are 
animated by the presence of the work- 
women. ee ee eee ere is 
usually one wide open street whi e Spelde- 
teorlene to all others, and in which 
they assemble and form a the 
most picturesque imaginable. It is 
eugheiat teaiaiove Wheat, out of nar- 
row lanes and alleys, carrying with them their 
chairs and lace- to take their places 


in the wide street, where they can enjoy 
more of bright light and fresh air than in 
their own abode. 


eir domestic and family ties are rudely 
broken. There chance or exigency 











THE TOMB OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 
: “ BY MRS. ROMER. © 
& Eiders, ddd’ ob oslo dzddepevol topew!”? 
“Thou sleepest, but we do not forget thee!” 
Se ee 
our civilized | to neglect the 


tacles of dead. Those loved ones ev 

Weadsiting Hiade, tro detored che ead 
are dese when 

in their.last narrow home. The breath once 


son last sad offices performed,—the 
pomp over,—and the sepulchre closed, 
——all the requisites of affection and respect 
to have been fulfilled, and the spot 

+ holds the dust once so doted Soemie ter 
ever abandoned! Witness the damp graves 
overgrown with rank nettles and thorns, the 
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of affection has never 
of friendship never scat- 
flower over the mouldering relics they 
! Itis not that the dead are forgot- 
that their memory has ceased 
sacred to their surviving 
but it is that the Bay and the 
dly-minded shrink from the dark images 
ed forth by the omy of the grave; 
they recoil from the i iarizi 
themselves with the inevitable spot where 
must one day lie in “cold obstruction’s 
apathy ;” they deem it fond folly to nourish 
grief by keeping before their eyes that which 
tually reminds them of the loss they 
ve sustained, and thus they fly from the 
dwellings of the dead, and abandon what 
was once dearest to them to darkness and 
the worm. 


itt 
i 
F 


Ss E 
ft 


carefully. tended, as regularly visited as their 
habitations were while yet they were dwellers 

earth. The grave of a d rela- 
tive is a spot consecrated to sweet and solemn 
recollections, where the followers of Moham- 
med love to meditate and to pray. In the 
mausoleum of the Viceroys of t carpets 
and cushions are spread around the various 
tombs it contains, and once in every week the 
wives and daughters of the dead repair thither 
and pass the greater part of the day in contem- 
plation and self-communion. In the public 
cemeteries alms are distributed at the graves 
of the pious; even the winged wanderers of 
the air find refreshment there, for on each 
sepulchral stone a small receptacle is hollowed 
out to collect the dews of heaven, where the 
birds, as they flutter past, may slake their 
thirst. On each succeeding Sabbath fresh 
green branches adorn the headstones, and 
vailed mourners, seated by them, keep silent 
watch, in the fond belief that the lifeless oc- 
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of familiarizing 





cupant of the tomb is conscious of their pres- 
ence there.* 
The loftier, character of our faith 


glove—a ribbon—a flower, once worn by an 
absent loved one; way sa we not more 

Ag ny hog has snot been 
ennob! enshrining the immortal spirit 
of a dovatel friend, or deem it Saahae to 
watch over these mouldering relics as fondly 
as th they were still conscious of our 
care? - surely if the enfranchised spirit 
is permitted to be cognisant of that which 
passes upon earth—if, from. those blessed 
abodes whither it has —— its course, 
care can be bestowed: upon the earthly coil it 
has thrown off, or upon the creatures of clay 
who still toil and grovel here below, may we 
not suppose that it contemplates with pitying 
comapenoeney the clinging tenderness which 
binds the hearts of the living to the ashes of 
the, dead, the desperate affection with which 
we look our last upon the lifeless form which 
never more can respond to all our love and 
all our sorrow, and the fond fidelity which 
leads us to hover round the tomb that has for- 
ever shut it from our view * 

I love to think that such may be the case ; 
nor can I separate. the idea, weak and idle 
though it may be, that the souls of the de- 
parted mourn over the neglect and abandon- 
ment of their earthly remains, as the first step 
toward forgetfulness of thetr memory. To me, 
the grave of a friend an attraction, 
which, although tinged with deepest sadness, 
is wholly distinct from the horror with which 
the imagination so often invests it, My heart 
yearns to look upon the last resting-place of 
those I have loved. 

I would shelter those sacred spots from the 
beating rain, screen them from the wintry 


.| winds, plant around them the flowers that 


were once pare by their unconscious 
tenants, and inscribe over the entrance of 
every cemetery the beautiful line of Korner’s: 
“ Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht!” 
“Forget not the faithful dead ” 

It was in this spirit that, one day during 
my recent visit to Paris, I escaped the 
busy idleness of that gay and ever-bustli 
city, to make a pilgrima nage to the tomb 
one. whose ing ities of mind, and 
heart, and person, had endeared her to all 
who knew her—whose brilliant career had 
been closed with awful suddenness—and 
whose lamented death has left a void in the 
circle over which she presided with such 

ful urbanity, which no other can hope 
to fill. By a strange coincidence, it was pre- 
cisely on that day, the year before, that she 

* The Egyption Mahommedans believe that for some 
time after death the body is conscious of its actual state, 
and of what S peat a, —_— it. a A =! 
Sac of their secuath buried children. in order 
that they may not feel terrified at being left alone. 
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ly her 
of health, and sae ont j 

insidiously laid his icy grap 
: so gently was the blow dealt, 
i igh nor marked her 
ife to imm ty ; ‘and before 
stunned friends could bring themselves 
her warm heart had indeed 
vaults of the Madeleine kad 
that. was left on earth of the once 
gifted Marguerite Blessington. 


remain there. A tomb was con- 


ia 


structed for her, far from the crowded ceme- | ry 


teries of the capital, in a spot which she her- 
self would Ns Taank” wade her wishes 


been consulted. On the confines of the | 72" loved snd 


uiet village of Chambourcy, a league beyond 
ot. Germain-en-Laye, a green eminence, 
crowned with luxuriant chestnut-trees, divides 


“Whom Lawrence painted. and whom Byron sung !” 


A pyramid composed of large blocks of 
wit han, and similar in form tot the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, rises from a platform of 
solid black granite, which has been completely 
isolated from the surrounding surface by a 
dry moat, whose precipitous slopes are 
ed with softest greenest turf. A bronze 
railing incloses the whole, within which has 
been planted a broad belt of beautiful ever- 
and flowering shrubs; and beyond 

these the lofty chestnut trees “ wave in tender 
oom,” and form a leafy canopy to shelter 
+ lonely tomb from the winds of heaven. 
Solid, simple, and severe, it combines every 
requisite in harmony with its solemn destina- 
tion ; no meretricious ornaments, no false 
sentiment, mar the purity of its design. The 
genius which devised it has succeeded in 
ing the tomb of its horrors, = = 

iving it of its imposin. vity. The simple 
vrtal le surmounted i fae massive ones 
of stone, and a door, secured an open 
work of bronze, leads into a sepulchral cham- 
ber, the key of which had been confided to me. 
ae within breathes the aay bow of Fue 
repose; no gloom, no mouldering P> 
oreo ar oe ne : 
An atmosphere a to e 
the sat an I om dae fancy that a 
voice from the tomb whispered, in the words 
of Dante’s Beatrice— 


“To sono in pace !” 


!| of heavenly hope upon the 





through a 
like a ray 
redemption—a beautiful i hes sy! | 
a , in bronze, 
Michael lo’s crucilied Sevior—which is 


The light of the sun, 
~ above the door, 


. That to the left incloses the 
coffin of Lady Blessington—that to the right 
is still untenanted ; long may it remain so! 

The affection she most vale. the genius 
and talent she most admired, have contrib- ~ 
uted to do honor to the memory of that gifted 
woman. Her sepulchre is the creation of 
Alfred d’Orsay, her epitaphs are the composi- 
tion of Barry Cornwall and Walter Savage 
Landor. Upon the two tablets placed over 
her tomb, are inscribed the following tributa- 
acters arene Bern 

admired for be 


Barry Coanwa.u.” 


Quarto Junii die supremum suum obiit.” 
“Water Savace Lanpor.” 
Her \ast resting-place will not be neglected. 
of faithfal affection sutaboes’ over it 


and appro- 
Semen 18 


the addition of its most touchin; 
riate embellishment. A gentle 


over the house in which she was born. It 
has been transplanted to the foot of the rail- 
ing that surrounds her monument—it has 
en root and spread—and thus the same 
ivy that sheltered her cradle will overshadow 
her tomb ! 
A British METEOROLOGICAL SocieTY is 
ea with Mr. Whitbread as President. 
ts objects will be the observation and collec- 
tion of all meteorological phenomena, and the 


D, 


pent ae mm of the science in every branch. 
This sort of subdivision of Sioanaty cad philo- 
sophical pursuits is very injurious, for it tends 
to starve # number instead of supporting one 





, | with sufficient resources. 


* R. Bernal Osborne, Esq., M.P. 









. all events we incline to 
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Rutes or Lire.—aAll the air and 


cause. We 
hard day’s fag, or that we feasted over-boun 
teously, or that we stayed up very late; at 
d out the fault, and 
then we call ourselves fools for falling into it. 
Now, this is an occurrence happenin almost 


we find out what is for good or evil. Let any 
single individual review his past life: how 


ness and ailments, and a brief life, mainly 
depend w 


ble. So we go on, and at last we stumble 
and break down. | We then begin to reflect, 
and the truth stares us in the face how much 
we are to blame. 


Procress or Mitron’s Burnpness.—It is 
now, I think, about ten years (1654) since I 
perceived my vision to weak and dull ; 
and, at ae See we ay te — 

in m an accom 
vith Gatelaney. “In the morning, as I began 
to read, as was my custom, my eyes instantly 
ached intensely, but were refreshed after a 
little corporeal exercise. .The candle which 
I looked at-seemed as if it were encircled by 
a rainbow. Not long after the sight of the 
left part of the left eye (which I lost some 
years before the other) became quite ob- 
scured, and prevented me from discerning 
any object on that side. The sight in my 
other eye has now been gradually and sensibly 
vanishing away for about three ; some 
months before it had entirely perished, though 
I stood motionless, every thing which I looked 
at seemed in motion to and fro. A stiff 
cloudy vapor seemed to have settled on my 
forehead and temples, which usually occa- 
sions @ sort’ of somnolent pressure upon my 
eyes, and F sg ye sy from dinner till even- 
ing. Sothat I often recollect what is said of 
the poet Phineas in the Argonautics: 
“ A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 
And when he waked he seemed as whirling round, 


Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay.” 








I not to omit that, while I 


i 


; e darkness which I experience, 
less oppressive than that of the tomb, is owin 
to the si ess of the Deity, pamed 


ourselves. There are thou- i 4 


God, why may not any 

one acquiesce in the privation of his sight, 

when has so amply furnished his mind 

-_ _ conscience with eyes ‘—Milton’s Prose 
orks. 


“Once Cavent, Twice Suy.”—‘“ Many 
years ago,” says Mr. A. Smee, “Icaught a 
common mouse in a trap, and instead of con- 
signing it to the usual watery grave or to the 
unmerciful claws of the cat, I determined to 
keep it a prisoner. . After a short time, the 
little mouse made its escape in @ room at- 
tached to my father’s residence in the Bank 
of England. I did not desire i pac of 
a wild mouse in this room, therefore 
adopted means to secure him. The room 
was paved with stone, and inclosed with solid 
walls. There was no hope for him that he 
would ultimately escape, although there were 
abundant opportunities for hiding. I set the 
trap, and baited it with a wae | morsel, but 
day after day no mouse entered. The poor 
little thing gave unequivocal signs of extreme 
hunger by gnawing the bladder from one of 
my_ chemical bottles. I gradually removed 
yea pemy brige the room that he could 
sibly eat, but still the old proverb of “ Once 
caught, twice shy,” so far applied that he 
wold not enter my trap. After many days, 
visiting the apartment one morning, the trap 
was down, the mouse was caught ; the pangs 
of hunger were more intolerable than the 
terrors of imprisonment. He did not, how- 
ever, will the unpleasant alternative of enter- 
ing the trap until he was so nearly starved 
that his bones almost protruded through his 
skin ; and he freely took bits of food from my 
fingers through the wires of the cage.”—In- 
stinct and Reason, just published. 








